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authenticity is concerned with it. The whole work of the higher criticism — a 
work conducted by many of the ablest and most scholarly men we have— bears 
lasting witness to the importance of the question. Besides, so important is it, 
that many critics, starting with the assumption that miracles and all supernatural 
religion are unreasonable, seek to prove that the books of the Bible are not 
authentic by endeavoring to prove that they are not genuine. 

So far, then, is the statement of Dr. Abbott from being true, unless it be 
assumed that the promise of God can be found in the midst of books written by 
impostors, or in the midst of fables and myths. Perhaps the author would not 
object to this conclusion ; but to most men it would invalidate any claim of any 
revelation other than that of deists. The question is more than literary ; it is 
religious, as the claim of a divine revelation is at the foundation of all true 
religion. 



THE HGUKATIVE ELEMENT IN JOB. II. 

By Me. John S. Zelie, 

Tale Divinity School, New Haven. 



It is almost impossible to make any exact classification of Job's figures ; but 
there are certainly lines of thought and usage along which the figurative element 
is specially distinct. The first conspicuous characteristic is that, while Job uses 
not fewer figures, he uses them less consciously. To this conflict of ideas the friends 
brought nothing new, and so it became their object to state their ideas in the best 
possible form. They would not admit the possibility of any addition to their 
knowledge, and so the addition must be to their rhetoric. They are conscious of 
their style and we occasionally find them looking back, as it were, over a fine piece 
of eloquence and calling attention either to its truth or beauty. But in Job we 
come into contact with a human life and not a creed, and the figures change, as 
we might expect, becoming less stilted and more natural. His figures are always 
subservient to his thought. Job's thought carries us along with it, and we forget 
his rhetoric in thinking of him. No doubt in this very fact we find a design of 
the author, who reveals his highest art in concealing it. Thought and figure are 
woven together and we do not separate. 

We cannot name the source of Job's figures. From every department of life 
and knowledge the figures come trooping up into his mind. We may say of his 
figures what Davidson says of his thought : " There is much humanity in Job and 
his mind moves by preference in the region of human feelings, rights of the 
wretched, claims of sentient life, mysteries and riddles." From the human body, 
the heavens, business, warfare, common vegetation and more largely from the 
phenomena of nature he draws his illustrations, but his view of nature yields him 
no high idea of law, but only mere will. Courts of justice and their manners 
furnish him a constant source of figure ; the friends take up the same line to show 
the absurdity of his asking for such justice as courts give ; we find it in Elihu's 
pretentious offer of his services as daysman, in Jehovah's final answer from the 
storm, and the last figure of the book from Job's own lips is drawn from this line 
of life. 
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Job's sickness has a marked influence on his speech. His delineation of the 
suffering of human life is colored by his own calamity. In every possible expres- 
sion he has put the attacks of his disease, and in the midst of his argument the 
remembrance of his misfortune springs up to interrupt or illustrate his theme. 
Under Eliphaz's words ran somewhat distinctly his conception of life and govern- 
ment, and it gave connection to his work ; but in Job such an element is absent, 
and so it is most convenient to group his figures by the ideas to which they cling. 

Human life is a prominent theme with Job, and his figures correspond to his 
disordered idea of it. Two things appear to him in connection with human life ; 
first, that it is short and worthless; and second, that it is a struggle. The first 
thought develops in skillful figures of sudden disappearance drawn from clouds, 
the passing of the weaver's shuttle and the courier's course. About the second 
we find mainly figures of warfare as, " The terrors of God set themselves in array,* 
his troops come on together."! His notions of God's dealing with man draw out 
his largest number of figures and they are chosen from everywhere to denote spite, 
chance and injustice on the part of God. In describing God and his ways in the 
universe his language goes no higher than to describe omnipotence, mystery and will. 

Like the rest of the speakers, Job has a few long descriptions, viz., the wicked 
man's prosperity in ch. 21 ; the description of the poor in ch. 24 ; his own former 
life in ch. 29, and his present state in ch. 30. Simplicity is the characteristic of 
these chapters. Things are told as they are, with such skill as to render figures 
almost unnecessary. In ch. 21 the scene might be that of Job's old home as he 
had known it in prosperity, and from this point on we notice a more distinctly 
domestic tone to the illustrations and thoughts. Job is less ideal but not less 
beautiful than the others. In all affairs of men he is at home. His figures are 
more local, forcible and applicable than are found elsewhere in the book, though 
briefer and less complete. The friends rounded out their similes; but Job 
glances at some one point in the comparison and hurries on, some of his finest 
figures being in single words. He makes little use of proverbs, and if the phrases 
of the others serve his purpose he uses them in his own work. Throughout 
his speeches there are the abounding elements of pathos and humanity. Elihu 
adds little to the figurative power of the book. His purpose is wholly argument- 
ative and he keeps persistently before him the formal question of the debate. 
Not only is his figurative language strangely limited ; but worse than this, it is 
not his own ; for of the one hundred and ten figures in his speeches more than a 
third are borrowed from the other parts of the book. We notice a frequent and 
tiresome repetition of figures, as in the 33d chapter, where the figure of the " soul 
redeemed from the pit " occurs five times in thirteen verses. It is a disagreeable 
feature in all his speeches, and were we to deduct his repetitions his figures would 
number still less. In speaking of human suffering inflicted by God for discipline, 
Elihn's contribution to the religious philosophy of the book, he derives his com- 
parisons largely from Job's own disease, but uses them less skillfully than Job. 
Until the account of the storm, then, we find little that is original or interesting 
in Elihu's argument. In the storm picture the figures accumulate rapidly, and 
while they are his own the elements of them belong to the whole book. 

In the Jehovah speeches we discover no such poverty of figures as in the 
Elihn portion. The qualities of style and the source of the figures are clearly 
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marked. Natural phenomena and the animal world are the fields from which the 
material is taken, the former appearing in the 38th chapter, the latter in the fol- 
lowing three. In the 38th chapter the imagery has certain characteristics that 
have not been visible before. The conception of God's dealing with the world and 
its peoples is something grander than the rest of the book has furnished. The 
persons of the poem have all had each his own theory of the divine nature ; we 
have observed Eliphaz's stereotyped idea of God's goodness ; Bildad's conception 
of God as just because the ancestral theology bore no trace of his ever having been 
considered unjust ; Zophar's God of unsearchable ways, man's relation to whom 
is that of unreasoning obedience, and Job's alternating notions of a God of malice, 
power, and sometimes, but indistinctly, of justification ; but here we are confronted 
by the ways of a God free from the defects which human imagination has attributed 
to him and yet One who will enter into judgment. Here Jehovah seems nearer 
but not less sublime ; for his course in earth, sea and sky are the most impressive 
of the book. These two new attributes in the idea of God, revealed by God him- 
self, the attributes of spotless majesty and interest in the ways of human life, the 
lack of which before has brought about an increasing entanglement, now clear up 
the whole problem in the mind of Job. The figures increase in beauty and serve 
the purpose of intensifying the idea of the personality of the divine being who has 
wrought these wonders. The phrases expressive of his creative power are from 
the language of man's own mechanical skill, but furnish none the less rich a 
picture of the divine operations. Irony and interrogation, prominent throughout 
the book, are especially so here ; but while the irony is sharp and effective, it is a 
different irony from that of the friends. The treatment of animal life, though 
perfect in all its details, seems like a descent from the previous noble subject of 
natural law. The war-horse is the finest of all these pictures. Except in the case 
of Behemoth the writer's object is not to give us a picture of the animal or a tech- 
nical description, but rather the leading features of the animal's habits. 

Description is the literary feature of the book, and in the description vision 
is the prominent element ; for Job and all the speakers see things and make us see 
them. But the most noticeable point in this element which we are discussing is 
that the imagery is not the imagery of Israel. There are no allusions to the great 
events of their history or worship, scenery or climate. Few of the figures are 
founded on rivers or torrents, except Job's beautiful comparison of the failing 
desert-brook, which is distinctly Arabic. There are no specific allusions to mount- 
ains, and the vegetation is also foreign. We can find no figures which point 
unmistakably to Israel. The groundwork of the figurative element is Arabian, 
and of the eight points in which reference seems to be made to Egypt four are 
doubtful, and from the others we should hardly be justified in inferring more than 
that the author was acquainted with that country, the very minuteness of the 
Leviathan and Behemoth descriptions seeming to prove that they are the animals 
of a strange land, while the animals of Arabia are dismissed with brief but accu- 
rate descriptions, as if too well known to require more attention. 

The general impressions which one gathers from a careful reading of the book 
we have tried to analyze and establish by an inductive study and classification of 
the details. This subject, studied for one's own interest, can serve only to increase 
one's appreciation of the broadness of the author's knowledge and the wonderful 
creative power which has been able to produce so marked and different characters 
and styles with which to personify his ideas. 



